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AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR 



BY MUNBOE SMITH 



Fob more than two years the German Empire has been 
■waging a limited and intermittent war against the United 
States. Not quite two months ago our Federal Adminis- 
tration decided to conduct a limited defensive war, which it 
described as " armed neutrality." In this unacknowledged 
war we sustained further losses and achieved no success. 
On April 2 the President proposed, and four days later 
Congress adopted, a formal declaration of war. 

What is to be the relation between our war and that 
which the Allies have been waging against the Central 
Empires since August, 1914? That our Government must 
co-operate with the Allies is obvious. If the policy outlined 
by the President is supported by Congress, our co-operation 
will apparently be as complete as our material and military 
resources permit. A formal alliance for the duration of 
the war is not officially proposed. Whether we shall form 
such an alliance is, of course, not a matter for our sole 
determination. It is for the Allies to decide whether they 
wish to take us into an equal partnership and to give us an 
equal voice in settling the affairs of the world. It is only 
in the Kingdom of Heaven that the laborer who begins work 
jat the eleventh hour is assured of the same reward as 
those who have borne the heat and burden of the day. In 
this world men and nations get, as a rule, only what they 
earn. It will be for the Allies to say whether such material 
aid as we can give them now, such naval assistance as we 
can give them soon, and such military assistance as we may 
be able to offer next year, will justify our admission to an 
equal partnership. 
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If it be assumed that the Allies will accept our present 
and prospective performances as satisfactory, the con- 
clusion of a formal alliance on the part of our Government 
will of course require the assent of the Senate, by a two- 
thirds majority. Whether the Administration will negotiate 
and the Senate will confirm any such arrangement will 
depend, in last instance, on the sentiment of the American 
people. If we choose to wage a separate war we shall, 
indeed, take obvious risks. If we make a separate peace 
before the greater conflict is ended we shall have no friends 
in the world. If Germany refuses to make a separate peace 
with us and offers satisfactory terms to the Allies we may 
be left to fight out our quarrel single-handed. It is by no 
means clear, however, that these risks are generally appre- 
ciated. In our comparative isolation from world movements 
few Americans have been interested in world politics, and 
lack of interest has precluded understanding. The extent of 
our territory and its remoteness from the fields of foreign 
wars have bred a dangerous sense of self-sufficiency. The 
Zimmermann note to the German Minister in Mexico seems 
only to have aroused anger, tempered by the national sense 
of humor; it has not yet brought enlightenment. 

Under these circumstances the attitude of our people is 
likely to be determined rather by sentiment than by reason, 
and American sentiment will be determined in no slight 
degree by the popular view of the issues involved in our war 
and in the larger conflict. If our people cannot see that any 
.American interests are at stake except unmolested trade and 
travel on the high seas, they will not be inclined to contract 
any " entangling alliance " with other warring Powers, 
and they will be particularly loth to ally themselves with 
Powers that have themselves interfered with these same 
interests. And even if the American people as a whole 
come to see what the President is trying to make them see, 
that other and higher interests are involved — interests 
which are American because they are universal — they will 
not be ready to make common cause with the Allies until 
they are convinced that a common victory will really secure 
and advance national freedom and international justice and 
will make for the peace of the world. Once convinced, how- 
ever, the American people will enter the struggle whole- 
heartedly, moved less by appeals to enlightened self-interest, 
and much less by any appeal to their fears, than by that vein 
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of idealism that runs deep-down, but broad, through the 
national mind and character. 

That the Am erican people as a whole have not hitherto 
been convinced that the Allies are fighting for freedom and 
justice, nor even that the triumph of the Allies will promote 
these supreme human interests, is a matter of common 
knowledge. Had this conviction been general, no true 
American could have been pro-German, nor could he have 
been neutral or indifferent. 

The division of sentiment that has prevailed among 
Americans since the outbreak of the world war is explained 
only in part by differences of national origin. It is by no 
means true that all Americans of British descent are pro- 
Ally; it is not even true that all Americans of German 
descent have been pro-German. Further, as we all know, a 
large part of the American people has been neutral in 
thought as well as in speech — an attitude that is irrecon- 
cilable (except in case of Swiss, Dutch or Scandinavian 
origin) with any strong attachment to the ancestral home. 

It is a pity, but it is true, that international antipathies 
are far more easily developed and are immeasurably 
stronger than international sympathies. If the attitude of 
Americans toward the belligerent groups in Europe be 
closely examined, it will be found to be controlled more by 
antipathy to some of the leading nations than by sympathy 
with any of them. With France alone, among the chief com- 
batants, do Americans generally seem to be in positive 
sympathy. As regards the other great Powers, distrust and 
dislike are more general than confidence or attachment. Not 
only is pro-Ally sentiment at bottom chiefly anti-Teutonic, 
but pro-German sentiment has been at bottom chiefly anti- 
Russian or anti-British. 

Of those Americans of British descent who have been 
labeled as pro-Germans, the majority really represent the 
survival of anti-British traditions. There are the traditions 
of our War of Independence and of the War of 1812. There 
is the memory of the unfriendly attitude of the English gov- 
erning classes in the War of Secession. The impression that 
Great Britain is a Power constantly and unscrupulously 
striving for world dominion was strengthened by the Boer 
War. The change in feeling that came during our war with 
Spain— a change that was largely due to the fact that in that 
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war the English were our only friends — is too recent to have 
struck deep root. Among Americans of Irish descent anti- 
British feeling is incomparably stronger. They are apt to 
view all European and many American questions solely 
from the Irish angle. To them England is still, as always, 
the enemy of freedom and the oppressor of weak peoples. 
The Irish-Americans have been pro-German only because 
their enemy's enemy was necessarily their friend. 

Among Americans of German birth or ancestry attach- 
ment to the Imperial Germany of today has been far less 
strong than prejudice against Great Britain and fear of 
Russia. It was especially the latter feeling that led many 
Americans of German blood and a few Americans of Ger- 
man education to accept what they had always detested and 
to support what they had always opposed, German mon- 
archy and German militarism. They convinced themselves 
that these agencies were necessary to protect the great, 
industrious, thoughtful, and kindly Germany that they loved 
from the menace of pan-Slavism. They believed that Great 
Britain was determined to arrest German commercial expan- 
sion, but it was the Slav deluge that seemed to them to 
threaten Germany's existence. It was this same fear, sedu- 
lously cultivated for years by the German Imperial Govern- 
ment, that secured for that Government the support of the 
majority of the German Social Democrats. 

Am erican neutrality or indifference has been largely 
ascribable to similar and even more sweeping prejudices. 
To many Americans all four empires — the German, the Aus- 
trian, the Russian, and the British— have looked very much 
alike. They were all regarded as predatory organisms. Each 
of them was supposed to invoke principles only to cover its 
lust for power; in reality the war was nothing but a struggle 
for world dominion. In such struggles America was deemed 
to have no interest. The ultimate victors, should there be de- 
cisive victory, might menace our peace and independence, and 
it was in our interest that all the four empires should bleed 
themselves white and that the great war game should end in a 
draw. Few neutral Americans have been cynical enough to 
say this openly; there are probably not very many who have 
been willing to say it to themselves; but it is to be feared 
that this has been the underlying conviction that has kept 
thousands of Americans neutral. There«have been, however, 
as I firmly believe, other and many more American neutrals 
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who have been moved by no such selfish considerations — 
Americans who are sincere lovers of peace, and who have 
been neutral because they believed that the chief combatants 
were impelled to war by equally selfish ambitions and were 
therefore equally blood-guilty. 

Anti-British sentiment in this country has smouldered — 
and occasionally flamed — ever since the British colonists 
began to strive for independence. Distrust of Austria and 
of Russia and sympathy with the peoples whom the Haps- 
burgs and the Romanoffs have oppressed are no new feel- 
ings. Anti-German sentiment, however, is almost wholly a 
product of this world war. The evidence that for half a 
century Germany had been organizing its military power 
with unexampled concentration of effort and persistency of 
purpose, and that it deliberately attacked its neighbors at 
the moment when they seemed hopelessly weakened by inter- 
nal dissensions; the fact that it overran the little neutral 
state of Belgium in contempt of law and in violation of its 
own plighted national faith — all this did much to arouse the 
American conscience, with its love of peace and its sense 
of justice, and to align American sentiment on the side of 
the states wantonly attacked. Many who would otherwise 
have been indifferent became pro-Ally. Many whose anti- 
British or anti-Russian prejudices might easily have led 
them to support the German cause became neutral. In the 
course of the war American antagonism to Germany was 
increased by the manner in which the German military 
authorities treated the Belgians and the inhabitants of other 
conquered districts; by the disregard which they exhibited 
for the laws and customs of civilized warfare, and in 
particular by the slaughter of non-combatants and even of 
neutrals by airships and by submarines. 

It is, nevertheless, true that, until our controversy with 
Germany began to overshadow other issues, the conduct of 
the German Government had less effect upon American 
public opinion than might have been expected. The charge 
that Germany was responsible alike for the outbreak of the 
war and for the ruthlessness with which it has been waged 
was met, at least superficially, by German denials and 
counter-charges. Relatively few Americans had the time or 
the patience to examine the evidence adduced upon both, 
sides. Most Americans accepted the conclusions of the few 
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who had, or who said that they had, prosecuted such an 
investigation. And since opposing verdicts were presented 
to them, many Americans accepted that which tended to sup- 
port their antecedent bias. Many more decided that neither 
side could be altogether right or altogether wrong and were 
confirmed in their attitude of indifference. 

As regards injuries inflicted on neutrals, it is held with 
truth that both belligerent groups have acted illegally. 
Almost all Americans agree with the President that the 
sacrifice of neutral lives cannot be put on the same plane 
with money losses, but this seems to be regarded by many as 
a matter that concerns us only in so far as American lives 
were taken. German conspiracies on our soil, and German 
intrigues against us in Mexico, in other Latin-American 
States, and in Japan, clearly concern us alone. None of 
these American grievances against Germany necessarily 
affects the American view of the greater conflict. 

In the main, I believe, the attitude of those Americans 
who have been or have seemed pro-German and of those who 
have been really neutral or indifferent has been determined 
by their traditional notions regarding Great Britain and 
Russia. Opposition to alliance with these Powers springs 
largely from the same traditions. Like most traditions, 
these are based on history, but not on recent history. Each 
of these empires has undergone and is undergoing profound 
changes in its spirit and tendencies, and the results that will 
follow the triumph of the Allies will be determined not by 
their past, but by their present tendencies. 

During the past hundred years Great Britain has made 
no attempt to weld its scattered possessions into a central- 
ized world empire. Its policy has been federation, based on 
decentralization. In the last half-century in particular it 
has granted so large a measure of home rule to Canadians, 
New Zealanders and Australians as to make them prac- 
tically independent, and it has encouraged the union of these 
peoples into great self-governing federations. Since the 
Boer War it has pursued the same policy in Africa. With 
equal courage and wisdom it has given to the conquered 
Dutch not only power to rule themselves, but also power to 
rule the British settlers in those regions in which the Dutch 
element is the stronger. In those parts of the empire in 
which the subject peoples do not seem capable of self -gov- 
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eminent — in India, for example, and in Egypt — Great Brit- 
ain has encouraged native participation in local and even 
in general administration; it has decreased the number of 
British and increased the number of native officials. 

We Americans pride ourselves on the manner in which 
we are ruling our insular dependencies. In fact, we are 
simply applying the principles which have controlled British 
colonial administration for half a century. 

For the protection of its colonies and its self-governing 
dominions, and in particular for the protection of the British 
Isles, Great Britain has developed the most powerful navy 
in the world, and to many Americans British " navalism " 
seems as objectionable, as great a menace to the world, as 
German militarism. This naval power, however, has been 
employed not for aggression, but for defense. Had British 
statesmen intended to use the British sea power to dominate 
Europe they would not have given the Ionian Isles to Greece. 
Had they intended to throw about Germany an " iron ring " 
they would not have ceded Heligoland, the key to the Kiel 
Canal, in exchange for African territory. 

The instinctive Prussian view of Great Britain's pacific 
policy was' voiced by Bismarck when, in allusion to the ces- 
sion of the Ionian Isles, he said: " A Power that ceases to 
take and begins to give away can be counted out of Euro- 
pean politics." To his successors the generous treatment 
accorded to the Boers was equally unintelligible. It was 
ascribed to fear; and German statesmen were more assured 
than ever that in the event of a war with Great Britain they 
could count on a Boer rebellion. 

.Americans, of all people, have the least reason to 
denounce British navalism. It was largely in consequence 
of British suggestions that President Monroe formulated, 
and it is the British sea power that has enabled us to main- 
tain, the policy of " America for Americans." 

Closely connected with the newer British imperial and 
foreign policy is the recent movement of England toward 
democracy. Forty years ago a wise Frenchman said: 
" England is in reality a republic with an hereditary Presi- 
dent." Since that time the English republic has steadily 
grown less aristocratic and more democratic. It is this 
change that has inspired and directed the newer British 
imperial and foreign policy. It was the new English democ- 
racy, joining hands with the older Scotch and Welsh democ- 
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racies, that, just before the outbreak of this war, carried an 
Irish Home Rule bill through the House of Commons and 
broke the power of the House of Lords. 

In the stress and peril of this world war English democ- 
racy has gained more ground than it could have gained in a 
generation of peace. In 1913 Lloyd George was as cordially 
hated by the English governing classes as was Abraham 
Lincoln, at the outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, by the 
Southern slaveholders and their Northern supporters. To- 
day Lloyd George leads a united nation. If the Allies win 
this war England will be committed to democracy. If they 
fail English democracy will be discredited and its triumph 
will be deferred. 

Until the recent revolution in Russia most Americans 
regarded that country as given over to despotism. Even 
those who realized that England was becoming as demo- 
cratic as the United States found themselves unable to 
believe that the triumph of a coalition that included Russia 
could make for popular government. Few Americans 
realized how strong was the demand among the Russian 
people for a more representative political system. Few were 
aware how large a measure of local self-government the 
people had already obtained ; few appreciated that the estab- 
lishment of an imperial parliament, a dozen years ago, 
marked a long step toward constitutional government. 
These reforms, it is true, were followed by reaction, and in 
1914 Russia was still essentially autocratic and bureaucratic. 
It was undoubtedly the old governing class that carried the 
country into this war. In Russia, as in Germany, the mili- 
tary authorities had the decisive word. To them it was 
simply a question of Russian or Teutonic control of the 
Balkan Peninsula and of Constantinople. Sympathy with 
their Slav brethren in Serbia was rather a popular catch- 
word than a motive. Among the Russian people, however, 
this sympathy was real and controlling, and the war begun 
by the governing class was carried on by the people. The 
mobilization of Russia's industrial resources and the trans- 
portation of munitions and of food, as well as the care of the 
wounded and other charitable activities, were largely taken 
out of the hands of the inefficient bureaucracy and were con- 
ducted by extra-legal, popular agencies. A body of parlia- 
mentary representatives, including men of all shades of 
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political opinion, made itself the central agency. It worked 
in connection with the elected county and city councils and 
with volunteer committees. The development of this extra- 
legal organization of the Russian people — a development 
which gives the lie to the German assertion that the Slavs 
are incapable of collective action — and the efficiency with 
which it worked alarmed the governing class. In this class 
there was no real hostility to Germany; it was largely com- 
posed of men of German descent, and its ideals of govern- 
ment were practically identical with those of the Prussian 
military aristocracy. It was among these hyphenated Rus- 
sians that there was talk of a separate peace. Among the 
Russian people there was an increasing feeling that 
Prussia stood for all they most detested; that the German 
culture was inimical to Slav ideals, and that the expul- 
sion from Russia of the German armies and of German 
influences was necessary for the free development of the 
Slav genius. In France and in England they found a civili- 
zation that appealed to them, and it was to France and to 
England, and apparently also to the United States, that 
they looked for guidance in the development of Russian in- 
stitutions. 

In Russia, far more than in any other country, popular 
government is on trial. It is subjected to the ordeal of 
battle; its maintenance depends on the victory of the 
Allies. 

Greater freedom in Russia will make for European peace. 
The Russian people, as its traits are revealed in its won- 
derful literature, is a kindly folk. Among the Russians the 
instinct of fraternity seems stronger than among any other 
Europeans, and this instinct reaches beyond the Russian and 
even beyond the Slav world; it is a feeling of human brother- 
hood. It seems to include even the Germans. 

A victory of the Central Empires would mean, on the 
contrary, the perpetuation of militarism both in these em- 
pires and in Russia. In the Teutonic empires, because, as 
Bismarck said, no war against Russia can be final. Russia 
may be defeated, but it cannot be crushed. And a defeated 
Russia must remain militaristic in order to be better pre- 
pared for the next war. 

To find the practical issues involved in the European con- 
flict, to see what will be the results of the victory of this or 
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of that belligerent group, we must consider also the present 
spirit and tendencies of the Teutonic Empires. 

Of Austria-Hungary little need be said. It has become 
in the last half century a ' ' Dual Empire, ' ' in which the Hun- 
garians have been placed on a footing of equality with the 
Germans, while the people of other nationalities, more 
numerous than the Germans and Hungarians together, 
are practically subject to German-Hungarian control. In 
German-Austria and in Hungary alike the dominant in- 
fluence is aristocratic, and the heterogeneous empire is still 
held together by a common ruler and an imperial army. 

In Germany since 1850 there has been a political develop- 
ment directly opposed to that which has taken place in the 
majority of European countries. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century the German people were overwhelmingly 
liberal in their political sentiments. They desired liberty as 
well as union, and they expected to gain unity through liberty. 
The revolution of 1848 gave them an opportunity to carry 
out this programme. This opportunity was frittered away. 
Between the years 1864 and 1871 Bismarck unified Ger- 
many, in spite of the energetic opposition of the Prussian 
Diet, and gave to the German people the form at least of 
representative government. This he accomplished through 
the Prussian monarchy and the Prussian army. The result 
of this double experience — the failure of 1848, the triumph 
of 1871 — was to establish a belief that parliamentary insti- 
tutions are of little value and to enhance the prestige of the 
monarchy and of the army. A very large portion of the old 
Liberal party abandoned its traditions; and in the genera- 
tion that grew up during and after the German victories, 
there were practically no true Liberals, except the Social 
Democrats. If in this war the German Imperial Govern- 
ment had achieved the rapid and complete success it con- 
fidently anticipated, Germany would have been committed 
for generations to the maintenance of monarchic power. 
There would certainly have been no further concessions to 
democracy. Today, when it has become clear that Ger- 
many cannot win this war, it is already evident that very 
considerable concessions will be made to the German peo- 
ple. Official assurances have already been given that, in 
recognition of the devotion which all classes of Germans 
have displayed, it will be necessary to accord greater power 
to the representatives of the German people. Should the 
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Central Empires be decisively defeated, the future of Ger- 
man democracy seems assured. 

Since the outbreak of the war, recent German writings, 
works on history and philosophy as well as those voicing the 
aspirations of the pan-Germanists and the militarists, have 
been searched to show that the Germans are not as other peo- 
ple ; that in their feelings and thoughts there is something ab- 
normal. Through much of this literature there runs a con- 
viction that the Germans are a chosen people, " the salt of 
the earth," as the German Emperor puts it; that they have 
developed a higher type of social organization than any other 
people, and that they have been intrusted, by Divine Provi- 
dence or by the " Spirit of History," with the mission of 
extending tins benefit to the world. By many German 
writers it is said or implied that this mission is to be ful- 
filled through war; and not a few praise war as good in it- 
self, or at least as a necessary " medicine " for nations cor- 
rupted by peace and prosperity. It has been worth while 
to study these writings, because they reveal notions and 
aims that have become temporarily dominant. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that these ideas and aspirations 
are shared by the entire German people or even by a 
majority. Treitschke and Bernhardi mirror the soul of the 
Prussian governing classes, but not the soul of the German 
people. 

It is a further mistake to assume that in the develop- 
ment and temporary domination of these ideas there is any- 
thing unprecedented. In the wars of 1866 and of 1870 Prus- 
sia was too easily successful. Such an experience is 
not good for any people. Power rapidly gained, like wealth 
quickly won, develops many of the least desirable traits of 
human nature. Power begets lust for more power. It was 
this lust for power that carried the armies of Alexander into 
Asia and the Roman ships and legions over the whole 
Mediterranean basin. It was this lust for power that made 
Austria and Spain under the Hapsburgs and France under 
Louis XIV and the Napoleons, menaces to Europe. In every 
such case national ambition has sought to cover its naked- 
ness with the drapery of a mission. It was the mission of 
the Greeks to carry into Asia a finer civilization, as it was 
the mission of the France of Louis XIV to render a like serv- 
ice to central Europe. It was the mission of Rome to con- 
fer upon all peoples the boon of just and equal laws. The 
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empire of the Hapsburgs was charged with the duty of 
defending and diffusing orthodox religion. The armies of 
the first French Republic crossed the Rhine to free their 
neighbors from princely tyranny; those of Napoleon I over- 
ran Europe to abolish feudalism and to establish legal equal- 
ity; those of Napoleon III went into Italy to complete this 
work and to establish the principle of nationality. 

"When victory has corrupted the soul of a nation, defeat is 
salutary. In such cases it may be conceded that war is a 
necessary medicine. Today, as was the case a century ago, 
when the allied Russians, Germans, and English overthrew 
Napoleon I, the defeat of an empire may be the salvation 
of a people. 

It would be folly for the Allies, in case of victory, to do 
what some irresponsible speakers and writers are demand- 
ing — to deport the German Emperor and to exclude the 
Hohenzollerns from power. Such a punishment would re- 
establish the Emperor's shaken popularity. It would make 
him a German martyr. It might even foster a Hohenzollern 
cult, just as the relegation of Napoleon I to St. Helena 
helped to create a Napoleonic cult and opened the way for 
Napoleon III. A beaten people should be left to settle its 
accounts with its rulers in its own time and in its own way. 

After this war, as in 1815, the map of Europe will be 
redrawn. What will be the probable changes? 

We need not inquire what would have happened if the 
Central Empires had achieved the overwhelming victory 
they anticipated in 1914. We need consider only their latest 
and most moderate demands. Germany is to maintain its 
rule over Alsace-Lorraine, annexed in 1871 ; over the Danish 
people of North Schleswig, conquered in 1864, and over the 
Poles brought under Prussian authority in the eighteenth 
century. Austria and Hungary are to keep the millions of 
Slav, Roumanian and Italian subjects whom they severally 
rule. Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro are to be " re- 
established," but under such " safeguards " as to make 
them vassal States. Another vassal State is to be established 
in Russian Poland. This programme is in accord neither 
with the principle of nationality nor with the older principle 
that Governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

What changes will result from a triumph of the Allies T 
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No intelligent statesman in England or in France contem- 
plates the dismemberment of the German Empire. There 
will be no serious attempt to take from Germany any ter- 
ritory that is really German, nor to dissolve the existing 
federal union of the German States. As well might a vic- 
torious coalition of European, American and Asiatic Powers 
— such a coalition as was suggested by the German Foreign 
Office in January, 1917 — attempt to dissolve our federal 
union. In Germany, as in the United States, there has been 
and is jealousy and friction between sections, but at bottom 
the people of the German Empire is as solidly German as 
ours is American. 

If the Allies are victorious Germany will not recover its 
colonies. This will be no great loss financially, for they have 
not bitherto proved a profitable investment. Politically also 
the German colonial experiment has been a failure. Germany 
has not known how to govern colonies, any more than it has 
known how to govern its French, Danish, and Polish subjects 
in Europe. German administration keeps a country orderly 
and clean, but it increasingly irritates and estranges the 
people who live in the country. Germans have never devel- 
oped the instinctive wisdom shown by the Romans in the 
ancient world and by the English in the modern world; they 
have not understood that in the government of alien peoples 
there should be as little interference as possible with indige- 
nous habits and ways of living. Germany has carried into 
its colonies, as it has maintained at home, the minute paternal 
supervision, the benevolent despotism, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Not only has this system estranged its alien subjects ; 
it has also discouraged the settlement of its colonies by Ger- 
mans. In a new country trade and industry need a degree of 
freedom which they have not enjoyed in any German colony. 

French colonial administration is also over-bureaucratic, 
but irritation is lessened by tact. In British colonial admin- 
istration antagonism is avoided by non-interference in non- 
essentials but is often aroused by tactlessness. German 
colonial administration has exaggerated the defects of both 
systems : it is more meddlesome than the French and more 
tactless than the British. 

In the coming reorganization of Europe the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire is exposed to more serious peril than is the 
German Empire. In the event of the triumph of the Allies not 
only Italy, but also the independent Poland which Russia 
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promises to organize and the Balkan States which the Allies 
are pledged to re-establish will claim kindred peoples now 
under German or Hungarian rule. That the composite Em- 
pire will lose some of its border provinces seems inevitable ; 
that it will be broken up seems highly improbable. Europe 
would not know what to do with the fragments. Any at- 
tempt to re-organize Southeastern Europe in strict accord 
with the principle of nationality would encounter insuper- 
able difficulties. If the plan long ago seriously advocated 
by Austrian statesmen — the plan of so re-organizing the 
empire as to give to its Bohemian and other Slav elements 
the same degree of self-government and the same voice in 
federal affairs that are now enjoyed by the German and the 
Hungarian elements — if this plan could be carried out, it 
would go far to satisfy the Austrian Slavs, and it would be 
a long step toward government resting on the consent of 
the governed. That people of different tongues and of dif- 
ferent faiths can dwell peaceably together in a federal union 
is established by the experience of Switzerland. 

No political principles recognized by Americans call for 
the maintenance of Turkish rule in Europe. The Turkish 
Empire still represents the rule of a conquering race over 
subject populations. The attempt to re-organize this empire 
on modern lines, to establish representative government, has 
utterly failed. It is possible for the Turk to recognize other 
Mohammedans as his equals ; it seems impossible for him to 
recognize the equal rights of infidels. In Europe, at least, 
Turkish-Mohammedan rule must disappear. 

The most serious problem is the disposal of Constan- 
tinople. As Moltke said, half a century ago, the partition of 
Turkey is like the division of a solitaire ring; the question 
is : who shall have the diamond? Control of Constantinople 
by Russia would arouse apprehension in the Balkans and 
jealousy throughout Europe. No outcome of the Russian 
revolution is more reassuring than the news that democratic 
Russia will be satisfied if Constantinople becomes an inter- 
national city. 

The victory of the Allies will hardly make it possible so 
to redraw the map of Europe as to redress at once all ancient 
wrongs. If, however, the little States of Belgium, Serbia 
and Montenegro receive again their independence; if the 
French and Danish subjects of the German Empire are 
restored to France and to Denmark, and the Italian and 
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Roumanian subjects of Austria and of Hungary are trans- 
ferred to Italy and to Roumania; if an independent Poland be 
established which, unlike the Poland " made in Germany," 
will include not only the Russian Poles, but some of their 
compatriots now ruled by the Teutonic Powers; if the new 
democratic Russia, which has already restored the self-gov- 
ernment of Finland, carries out the programme it has an- 
nounced, granting a fair measure of autonomy to all the 
peoples who have been brought under Russian rule and trans- 
forming the centralized Russian Empire into a " Russian 
United States "; if the Slavs of southeastern Europe are 
permitted to join their kinsmen who have established inde- 
pendent States, or are at least granted self-government and 
equal rights in a reorganized Austrian-Hungarian-Slav 
Empire ; if some of the Greeks now under alien rule are per- 
mitted to cast in their lot with Greece — with the democratic 
Greece of Venizelos — there will emerge from the carnage 
and waste of this worst of wars a better Europe than that 
of 1815 or of 1914. 

We may well be glad that the great European States 
with which our common hostility to the German Imperial 
Government forces us to make common cause are committed 
to the political principles which we regard as funda- 
mental. We may well be glad that a common victory over 
the common enemy will not only secure our national 
rights, but will redress many ancient wrongs, and will make 
a better Europe than we have yet known — better for the 
people of Europe to live in; better for us, in a world that 
is growing very narrow, to live with. If our people can 
free themselves from prejudices that have become baseless 
and antipathies that today are senseless; if they can be 
brought to see things as they are, not as they once were ; they 
will recognize that the democracies of the world have today 
a cause that is really common. They will not then hesitate to 
bear their share of the common burden, nor will they dream 
of betraying the common cause by a separate and selfish 
peace. Mtjnboe Smith. 



